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terprets the Indians' Proclamation1 as an assurance of the rights of Indians
as full British subjects all the world over. For all this, and a great deal
more, we are truly thankful to His Excellency. When there is such an
evident desire to hold the scales evenly between conflicting interests, there
is every ground for hope that, in the near future, a solution will be found
for this difficult problem which will be generally accepted.

One thing, however, that Lord Selborne is reported to have promised,
fills us with disquiet.   These are the reported words:

No Indians who were not here before the war will be admitted into the
country till you have your own parliament, and by your own representatives
you can express your own opinion. I give you that assurance as your Governor
and your High Commissioner.

We are sure that His Excellency could not have, at the time of making
the promise, measured the full consequence of its operation. His Excel-
lency is anxious to draw the distinction between Indians already settled
in the country and those who may come hereafter. He impressed upon
his audience the necessity of giving fair treatment to the old Indian set-
tlers. Now the fact that Indian merchants must draw upon India for con-
fidential clerks, managers, and other trustworthy servants has only to
be mentioned to convey conviction. It is well-nigh impossible for them
to continue to do business with any degree of safety without such faci-
lities. Are we, then, to understand that, unless 'the incoming Transvaal
Parliament chooses to do otherwise, Indian businesses are to be starved
into surrender for want of reliable men?

His Excellency says again that it is not practical statesmanship to
allow Indians to compete with white men without restriction. We have
often discussed this proposition in these columns, and we think we have
shown how hollow it is. For that which is true in it has been admitted
by the Indians, and that which is not true arises only from pure trade
jealousy. The soundness of the Indian position must be apparent to any
but the most prejudiced man, when it is explained that, with proper safe-
guards, new Indian licences may be granted only at the option of the
local boards, which consist largely of traders. But the anti-Asiatic agi-
tators, who are bent on driving every Indian out of the Colony, will not
be satisfied until they succeed in making his life totally unbearable. It
is against attempts such as these that the Indians have a right to expect
Lord Selborne to protect them.
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1 The Queen's Proclamation of 1858